












CincinnaTl, JuLy, 1891. 


THE SONG OF SUMMER NIGHT. 


I love to listen to the piping song of summer time, 

That swiftly comes to me upon the soft, somnolent air 

In swelling sound of myriad tones, just as the fleeing day 
Gives way to coming night in farewell clouds of colors rare. 


As kingly sun, with royal grace, bids welcome to the dusk, 
And widely parts his golden gates to greet her starry throng, 
The yellow sand of shifting sea, with scorn its surf rebuffs, 
Until each wave with lapping front joins in the summer song. 


Tis then the dying wind sighs thro’ the needles of the pine, 
And gently sweeps across the placid bosom of the lake, 

To linger long among the reeds where water-sprites repose 
And feast upon the moon-glint as the drifting cloud-banks break 


Just when the night-bird’s calling sounds upon far distant hills 
And faintly fills reverberant space with nature’s sweetest strain, 
The katydids, insistently, indulge in shrill dispute, 

And frogs afloat on lily-pads, add to the night’s refrain. 


"Tis then the waving grain responsive to each zephyr’s touch, 
Gives out in thrilling melody low ripples of delight, 
And vibrant fern and tasseled grass, each sounding forth their call, 
Supply the tone one joys to hear in song of summer night, 
Wma. A. May. 
New York City, N. Y. 
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A BOY, A LEMON, AND A BAND, 





‘THERE is a story—not another story, as Mr. Kipling would say, 
22 § though there is a story after this one—about a clergyman who 
was once called upon to talk to the pupils in a country school 
He knew boys are disposed to be cruel, and so when he fell to 
talking, as he did, about wanton sport, he addressed himself partic- 
ularlyto the youngsters beforehim. ‘‘ Why, boys,” said he, “ | knew 
some boys once who used to catch frogs and fill them with shot and 
then make the poor frogs try to jump, which, of course, was very 
cruel sport, for the frogs could not stir.” j 

As the clergyman left the school-house he heard one of the boys 
say to some others: ‘‘ That's a great scheme the preacher put us on 
to. Let's go down to the swamp and catch a frog and try it."’ 

Now this is a very old story, and some captious persons may say that 
the clergyman used a certain tale about a jumping frog as part of his 
personal experience, but that has nothing to do with the reason for 
telling it here, which is solely that a moral may be drawn for another 
story, the moral being that if you want to inspire a boy to do some 
particularly mischievous and reprehensible thing you should speak 
about that thing in his presence, and if you avoid taking him into the 
ort ian it will strengthen the certainty of his doing the thing in 
mind. 

One night at the dinner-table the boy heard this proposition laid 
down: That if anybody sucks alemon in front of a brass band, that 
band becomes as mute as the harp that hung in Tara's halls. Then 
there grew up within him a longing for a combination of a boy, a 
lemon, and a band. Two elements in the conjunction he could 
supply,and he bought a lemon. Then he waited for a band, a street 
band, with Germans to run the machinery. The boy lives in Brook- 
lyn, and there are German bands over there even to this day, but 
it was a week before one came within his reach. 

__The band came down Willow street and turned into Middagh. 
lhe boy and the lemon met it there and took upa position on a fence 
directly in front of which the band had determined tu play. The 
band consulted and decided upon “ Little Fisher-Maiden."” The boy 
secretly gnawed a hole in one end of hislemon. Then the E-flat 
clarionet, which, being the only wood instrument in the band, is a 
proud one, and the E-flat cornet, which, because it divides with the 
clarionet all the fancy work in the intricate music of such bands, got 
ready. And the B-flat cornet, which has thrust off upon it the air 
when the first two can not get down low enough, and the two B-flat 
tenors, and the two E-flat altos, and the B-flat baritone, which gets a 
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bass solo now and then, and the tuba, which does not get anything 





except a great deal of wind, they all got ready and they played one 
verse of “ Little Fisher-Maiden”’ so beautifully that a little district 
messenger boy stopped to hear them. 

Then the boy threw the lemon into action, and with great apparent 
enjoyment sucked it, taking the precautions to kick a dog so it yelped 
and thereby attracting attention to himself. The two tenors and the 
clarionet dropped out of the race on the second bar of the chorus, 
the altos and the baritone went to cover three bars later on, the two 
cornets held on a half minute longer and then succumbed, and the 
tuba, who was deaf, was left to finish the strain alone, which he did. 

Then the band walked up to the boy, and the clarionet said, in 
very good English, for it is a singular philological fact that German 
bands always talk English. 

“What did you do that for ?”’ 

‘Do you live here,” asked one of the tenors, evidently seeking to 
know his legal rights 

“I'll break your neck!” said one of the altos. 

“You little villain!" shouted the haughty clarionet. 

‘Give me that lemon!"’ yelled the B-flat cornet, and then they all 
shook their fists at the boy, and all who could get at him shook him, 
and the lemon fell from his hands into the tuba, the performer on 
which had just come up, and was finally kicked clear up to Columbia 
Heights, when it was shaken out, and the policeman who does not 
like anything German except beer, turned the corner, whereupon the 
band went up Hicks street to the Chinese doctor's house and started 
to play “I'll Stand by Until the Morning.”’ 

The band stood by for nearly one verse before the boy could get 
another lemon. Then the notes got fast in the horns, and even the 
shaking up they got when the band chased the boy around into 
Cranberry street and saw him disappear in the laundry did not loosen 
them. Over in Orange street it began to insist that ‘‘ White Wings 
Never Grow Weary,” but the boy and the lemon arrived and the 
music got too weary to come out of the brass horns or the clarionet 
In Pineapple street the band attempted to make it clear that ‘‘ Many 
a stormy wind shall blow ere Jack—comes home—again,”’ but the boy 
got around and saved Jack from any prolonged tempests 

The band wandered up over the hill and the boy tagged along 
Disjointed fragments of popular tunes were scattered all over the 
Heights that morning, but there was not enough of any one tune 
for a coroner's inquest. Not in many years have musical circles 
seen such an expenditure of energy with such small results. When 
the boy's father reached home that night the boy said: 

“‘ Tt’s so, papa.” 

‘* What is so ?”’ asked the father. 

** About the lemon and the band.” 

The question is, is it so?—New York Times. 
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TALKS UPON VOCAL METHOD—No. IV. 


BY FREDERIC W. ROOT. 


talks I have in mind the thorough, broad education which 

Os should be given an intelligent, earnest pupil who begins at 
the beginning and proposes to master the subject; and this course 
includes all the items that would be used in the special courses 

The only variation that is desirable in taking pupils through the 
thorough course is to give especial emphasis to this or that topic, 
according to the needs of the individual, passing lightly over such 
items of method as are likely to come right of themselves. 

To proceed, therefore: First, register ; second, vowel sounds. 

Produce your voice wrongly—with tones intentionally throaty, 
gutteral, muffled, metallic, and you will find that you can not possibly 
make a pure, 7.¢.,exact vowel sound. Theinference is unmistakable: 
Make vowel sounds exact and you are producing your voice normally. 

The English language is full of impure vowel sounds; we cut 
diagonals and concoct mixtures with our vowel sounds to an extent 
highly confusing to most foreigners. Their vowel sounds, especially 
with Italians, are a constant help to voice culture. Ours are not, if 
we use our language as carelessly as do our people in general 

One of the first things to be done for a singer is to prevent her from 
pronouncing the vowels of our language carelessly, by accustoming 
ear and throat to what is correct. ae 

Instead of our lazy colloquialisms, which clip, suppress and elimi- 
nate in wholesale fashion, we must make ita habit to pronounce with 
that scrupulous exactitude which at first seems overdone and pedantic 


Nay tH special cases I should take special courses. But in these 
oWN 
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but later sets easily upon one and becomes what is known as 
speech.” 

This we must do, not only that the words in singing may be under- 
stood, but also for purposes of voice culture proper—power, quality, 
etc. An exact sound of af is impossible without a vigorous action 
of larynx, tongue, and the other factors. Every time the pupil 
pronounces it exactly, she is giving valuable and ad4solutely correct 
training to the vocal organs. Every time she slights it or mispro 
nounces it, she is either throwing away an opportunity for correct 
training, or actually cultivating wrong action. 

And so with the other pure vowels. Now, vowel practice may be 
introduced at the very beginning of a course in voice culture, be- 
cause every pupil of ordinary intelligence and education will know 
how to practice it correctly, at least in the middie and lower parts 
of the compass 

The pupil's mind need not at first dwell upon the training of larynx, 
pharynx, tongue, palate, jaw, and lips which are being put through 
some healthful gymnastics in an exercise like No, 3, in the ‘* New 
Course"’; she has simply to give each vowel, ¢, a4, and oa, its exact 
sound, and all those organs mus¢ do their cuty. 

A digression. 

The ear can become accustomed to almost anything, even false 
intonation. J heard at a session of the M. T.N. A. an essayist on 
voice illustrate his treatment of vowel sounds in teaching. He sang 
through a number of vowel elements to show how they ought to 
sound, and not one of them was pure, because of a certain throat 
constriction with which he produced every tone of his voice. 

I wonder if he knew the defect himself! Certainly few present did. 

There is so little positive knowledge about voice, that people will 
believe almost anything that is told them, if they think the instructor 
ought to know. They will distrust their own ears and their own 
common sense, and accept the most startling absurdities on the 
authority of one who speaks glibly and confidently. 

I was once in a company of public school teachers, all of whom 
seemed to be entirely credulous, when a distinguished professor of 
elocution told them that when a soft tone was produced it came 
right out of the mouth; whereas, to make it powerful, it should be 
directed first to the upper teeth, thence reflected to the back of the 
pharynx, and then projected against the opposite wall of the room! 

The further it had to go, and the more obstacles it met, the more 
powerful it became ! 

That man ought to discover perpetual motion; he’s just the one 
to do it. 

That is but one of several equally absurd statements he made, and 
of which I might tell, but I will go on with my theme. 

“Italian method,” the much used but very indefinite term, has but 
one leg to stand upon, viz.: Italian vowels. They are the best; so 
some singing in the Italian language may be advisable, though it is 
not necessary. I havegiven a numberof Italian and Latin phrases, 
with certain exercises, throughout the ‘‘ New Course.”” The pronunci- 
ation is easily learned: and their use in keeping pure vowel sounds 
before the pupil’s mind is obvious. 
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SOME ITEMS. 


S I was looking over various documents and papers, while 
writing my autobiography, I came across some items that 
interested me greatly, and at first thought I would incorporate 
them into my story. I decided, on thinking it over, that that 

would not be best, and omitted them. I am sure, however, that many 
readers of the VisiTor will be interested to read them. 

In 1873 J. R. Murray (now the Editor of the Visiror) wrote from 
his home in Andover, Mass. : 


Having sufficiently recovered from the effects of the memorable Chi 
cago ‘‘ heated term” of October, 1871, I gladly accede to your request to 
begin my editorial duties again to the extent of an occasional column in 
the ever welcome paper 

I was sorry to feel obliged to decline assuming full charge of The Song 
Messenger, which responsibility your publishers were kind enough to in 
vite me to take upon myself once more, but my duty for the immediate 
future seems to lie here. I should regret this the more did I not feel per- 
fectly sure of the success of the paper under the new management, and 
that a change of editors is neither necessary nor desirable 

You say, ‘* Write about yourself; tell us what you are doing.’ Well, 
I have been very hard at work ever since ‘‘the fire,’’ teaching, writing, 
conducting, etc., and were it not for the large amount of work to be done 
here, which makes it somewhat a matter of conscience with me (as well as 
a matter of money), your many letters of enticement would have prevailed 
ere this, and I should have been with you again in Chicago. 


He then describes his work in the public schools of Andover and 


‘elegant 





| ficulty of what the writer once saw done: 
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He seemed especially pleased with the closing lines of some words that 

I had written for him, which I designed to express hope in the future, 
and which should act as a consolation in the present. While writing the 
music, anu afier it was printed [see ‘‘The Palm,’’ page 268—Ep. Visitor}, 
and in some part of every day while he was with us in Chicago, he would, 
after thinking intently, repeat to himself, as if carrying out the subject 
of his thoughts, the closing words: 

Whose glad harmonies shall brighten 

All our weary hearts ere long. 
The subject seemed to more or less occupy his thoughts all the time he 
remained with us. Often, when I had reason to suppost his mind was 
dwelling upon other subjects, pacing up and down my room, he would mur- 
mur to himself the lines I have quoted above. Once he came and threw 
his arm around me, saying: **O, Murray! what a thought it is; what a 
grand and glorivus thing it will be when we shall hear the song 


Whose glad harmonies shall brighten 
All our weary hearts ere long.” 


I can see now how these words touched him so. He was almost within 
hearing of that heavenly music—a few steps further on, and its “‘ glad 
harmonies”’ burst upon his ears, and the *‘Song of the Redeemed ”’ [see 
* The Palm,”’ page 301—Eb. Visrror] was his. 

Dear Wyman! 


Mr. Bliss’ epigrammatic sentences were always strong : 


Sunday-school worker, do you appreciate the mighty power of song? 

Think how readily children catch the meaning of a hyinn, and how 
lasting may be its influence. Remember how many have been led to the 
cleansing Fountain through the instrumentality of song when argument 
and entreaty had failed 

Can not you, yourself, remember now songs that you heard in child- 
hood? More; can you not recall the very voice and manner in which they 
were sung?—while the sermons—ably written, well delivered sermons, 
with their flights of oratory and tender appeal—where are they? Their 
very texts forgotten! Their flashing brilliancy lost in the dark sea of 
forgetfulness, at least so far as you are concerned. 

Fellow-singer, are we not guilty of underestimating our talents, while 
we may be overestimating our rights? Bury not the God-given talent, 
but with all your powers serve the Master; ‘Sing unto the Lord, then, 
all ye people. Both young men and maidens; old men, and children”’; 
and let us remember, when we stand up in the congregation to sing, that 
we are either singing to the Lord, or (is it po-sible?) taking his name in vain! 
Praising, or playing the hypocrite! Worshiping or mocking! 

Sing on, then, oh children, teachers, Christians; and may there be not 
a few who hear and learn to love the story of the Cross by your singing 
it. 

Sing on, fellow-traveler, and may there meet you in the “ Better Land”’ 
many a redeemed soul, washed and made white; to whose mortal ear your 
voice is familiar, and who will give thanks eternally for being led thither 
by the sanctified influence of your song. 


He wrote a good deal in a humorous vein, which was always 
welcome. 


' 


Lost! $100 rewarp!! 

Somewhere between 1854 and 1874, the old-fashioned Srneine ScnHoon. 
Had on when last seen a striped black-board and checkered attendance. 
Walks with measured pace, and isa little crotchety in deportment. Leans 
hard on the staff, but often beats even time. Honors all notes at sight, 
and would not impress the public as a “swell’’ or ‘‘dead beat.’’ Well 
versed in certain branches of hardware—as scales, keys, bars,etc. Frequents 
country school-houses, halls, ete. No airs, to speak of. 

Any person giving information as to the whereabouts of the aforesaid 
will greatly oblige the anxious undersigned, who will also receive the above 
reward for his services at the time and place agreed upon. 

Pro Puunpo Basso. 
Kot ov Kontent, 
12 South Elizabeth St. 


In an article by F. W. Root on the orchestra score, an incident in 
his European life catches my eye, which is worth inserting here: 


In ordinary choral music we have four staves connected with a brace, 
on two of which we find the treble clef, and on the others the tenor and 


| base clefs, all four staves bearing the same signature ; in an orchestra score 


we find from twelve to twenty or more staves braced together—the old 
writers had comparatively few instruments to write for, so their scores are 
not as ‘‘full”’ as those of more modern composers, one of whom, at least, 


| has attained to thirty parts in his scores, and this does not include vocal. 


\t least four clefs, each of which locates the tones differently upon the 
staff, will be found in a complete score, and, also, something that singers 
are not used to, viz.: the music seems to be written in two or three keys at 
the same time. To explain: The simplest, or natural, key upon a certain 
horn may be F, upon a certain cornet A, and upon a certain clarinet B-flat, 


| so if these three instruments should give what is represented to each by 


the first line treble staff we should have, not one pitch, but three—A, C- 
sharp, and D, from which it will be seen that if we were writing in the 
key of © for an orchestra containing the above named instruments we 
should have to use for the first, the signature one sharp, for the second, 
three flats, and for the third, two sharps. For violins, flutes, etc., the 
real signature is always used. You may now estimate the enormous dif- 
A composer brought to a cele- 


Lawrence, and subsequently speaks of Mr. Wyman, to whom he} brated musician a concerto (solo for piano, accom panied by full orchestra) 


was greatly attached. 


jand, despite the fact that the piano part was exceedingly difficult, and 














that the orchestra score showed the usual complexity of clefs and signa- 
tures, and that the whole was in indistinct manuscript, the master read 
it, orchestral parts and all, without hesitation and apparently without 
effort; he even looked deliberately up, occasionally with a word of crit 
icism or commendation—but the player was Franz Liszt! 


F. W. Root, writing to Zhe Song Messenger about the first Cincin- 
nati Festival, says: 


Cincinnati is happy; Cincinnati is even ecstatic; Cincinnatians smile, 
and pat each other on the back ; Cincinnati expresses a willingness to hear 
what Chicago has to say now; Cincinnati requests the world to observe 
that she has had a successful performance of the Ninth Symphony. 
morning no citizen had self-control enough not to show, even while upon 
the street, how keenly he felt the honor of his citizenship. The common 
council are seriously considering the project of laying before the people 
a plan to change the name of the city to ‘‘Ninth Symphonnati.’’ The 
members of the Chicago press were expected by many of the natives either 
to leave town by telegraph or to order complete outfits of sackcloth, and 
retire to some secluded receptacle for ashes 


Contrary to such expectations, however, we take Cincinnati warmly by | 


the hand and say enthusiastically :—‘* Your city has proved itself remark 
ably discriminating in musical matters, and your audiences are among 
the most appreciative in our country; we thank you for what you are 
doing for art in America, and for the pleasure you have afforded those of 
our citizens who have been fortunate enough to attend your festival. 


A convention report of mine, at that time, brings back pleasant 
reminiscences. 


It is interesting on going to a town to conduct a convention to become 
acquainted with the special industry that the town is sure to have. In 
Maine (about Bangor), lumber. I remember spending so much of my spare 
time in the saw-mills at Ellsworth that one of the good deacons raised 
the question of moving the convention to the mill and making seats of 
the saw-logs (he was proud of his mills, though); at Scranton, Pennsy! 
vania, it was coal mines; and for a side-show, iron works, where they 
kept the pot boiling without cessation for months (a few hundred tons 
of melted iron), and where the heaviest iron rails were handled like cord 
wood—sawed certainly—splitand piled I dare say 
sleigh bells and table bells; at Wolcottville, buttons, and in the neigh 
boring town of Fluteville, flutes and drums; at Richmond, Va, tobacco 
at Bridgeton, N. J., nails; at Orange Co., N. Y., butter; at Niagara Falls, 
water. In Vermont, horses and marble; in the West, wheat; and so I 
might go on indefinitely ; but I started with the specialty of Akron, N. Y., 
in mind—the town of my last convention. First, dig away the earth— 
several feet—then take off the 
rock, twelve feet or more in thickness—and you come to the specialty of 
that section, an excellent limestone, from which the best hydraulic ce 
ment in the world is made; at least the Akronites said so, and, as I found 
everything else they told me perfectly true, I've no doubt about this 

G. F. R. 


MUSIC IN LONDON. 


(From Our Regular Correspondent.) 
LonDon, June 6, 1891 


ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 





INE out of the sixteen weeks of the opera season are now 


6G ) over. Fourteen operas have been given, to wit: ‘‘ Lohengrin, 
Y> * Faust,” ‘*Orfeo,”’‘*‘Carmen,’ “ Romeo,” “ Tannhauser,’’ ‘‘Le 
Prophéte,”” “‘ Manon," ** Don Giovanna,” “‘ Les Huguenots,” “* Mefis- 


tufele,”’ “* Traviata,’ *‘ Die Meistersinger,”’ and * Rigoletto.” The 
most successful débutan? of the season has been M. Vau Dyck, who, 
first appearing as the hero in ** Manon,” afterwards excited great in- 
terest by an altogether novel and intelligent rendering of the 7d/e of 
‘aust which he sang in French. For the first me the pantomuni 
change from age to youth in the first scene was dispensed with, and 
afterwards the part was dressed in the German fashion. Miss Sybil 
Sanderson, who made her début as Manon, achieved a succes d estime, 
her voice not being powerful enough for the Royal Italian Opera 
On the 2d inst. Madame Melba made her rentrée as Fulte¢. On the 
3d M. Plancon, from Paris, made a successful début as. Mephisto- 
pheles in *“* Faust." ‘‘ Die Meistersinger’’ was revived on the 22d ult., 
when Madame Albani, for the first time these two years, appeared 
in the part of Eva. The performance on the whole was a remark- 
ably good one, for M. Lassalle has now developed the part of 
Hans Sachs, every detail of which is depicted in the most finished 
manner, and M. Jean de Reszke is still the best representative of 
Walther. ‘Les Huguenots”’ has been given with what is described 
as a “combination” cast, including Mesdames Albani, Mravina 
(a new Russian light soprano with a capital voice), and Giulia Ra- 
vogli, Messrs. Jean de Reszke, Lassalle, Maurel, Edouard de Reszke, 
and others. 
THE CENTENARY OF ‘‘ IVANHOE.” 


On the 25th ult. ‘‘ Ivanhoe" was performed for the hundredth time, 
this being the longest unbroken run ever attained at the first produc- | 
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I've forgotten the word, but the thing is | 
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tion of an English opera. It is likewise said that no grand opera had 
ever before been performed continuously a hundred nights in any 
one theater. ‘‘ Ivanhoe” was, on the hundredth night, conducted 
by Sir A. Sullivan in person, many members of the original cast, with 
Miss McIntyre at their head, taking part in it. 


RICHTER CONCERTS, 


The Richter Concert season commenced on the 25th ult. Some 
slight changes have been made in the orchestra, and amongst others 
a new harpist has been brought from Vienna. The program con- 
tained no novelties, with the single exception of Bach's third 
Brandenburg Concerto, again, in defiance of the composer's inten- 
tions, played by all the strings of the orchestra, an adagio from one 
of the violin sonatas being interpolated between the two principal 
;}movements. The best performance of the evening was that of the 
prelude to “ Parsifal,’’ but a spirited rendering of the ‘‘ Walkiirenritt "’ 
and of the “ Meistersinger"’ prelude was given. The symphony was 
that of Beethoven in A, which is one of the most popular of the 
series at these concerts. At the second, on the Ist inst., the Venus 
berg music, which had been promised for two or three years past, 
| was again announced, but it had once more to be postponed, owing 
| to the illness of the tenor. A magnificent performance, directed by 
| Dr. Richter, was, however, given of Siegfried’s Death March and 
| the introduction to the third act of ‘‘ Die Meistersinger.’’ By way of 
| novelty the overture to Peter Cornelius's opera, the ‘* Barber of Bag- 
| dad,” was given, it is alleged, for the first ime in England. This is 
| the work, the failure of whit h, at Weimar, induced Liszt to shake off 
| the dust of his feet as a testimony against that town. Liszt, indeed, 
| Was so disgusted with the treatinent accorded to the “ Barber of Bag 
|dad”’ that he resolved to take up his residence elsewhere, and 
| Weimar ceased to be the center of the new Cornelius was 
| afterwards a devout admirer of Wagner, although the fantastic story 
| of the “‘ Barber of Bagdad,” which might have come straight from 
the ‘‘Arabian Nights,’ would seem to have hardly deserved the 
attention of a serious musician. It is alleged that the score has since 
been touched up by Liszt, Mottl, and others. 

About one hundred and twenty concerts have been given during 
| the past month, and for few of them have we space even for mention 
The Westminster Orchestral Society produced two novelties, written 
i 
| 


s¢ hoc l. 


-xpressly forthem. One was a so-called “ Festal’’ Overture, by Mi 
. 5S. Macpherson, a creditable piece of music of anything but a fes 
al character, and the other was a Suite de Hallet, by Mr 
rout. 

At the last of the season's concerts of the Bach Choir the program, 
|apart from three pianoforte solos played by Miss Adelina de Lara, 
| was devoted exclusively to unaccompanied part-music. Here the 
| English school was well represented by music of the sixteenth and 
| Sev enteenth centuries. Among them were Wilbye’'s “ Draw on, sweet 
| night,”’ and *‘ Flora gave me fairest flowers,"’ respectively from the 
|second and first set of madrigals; ‘‘ Die not, fond man,” from the 
| first set of madrigals, by |homas Ward, published in 1613, and 

Thomas Morley’s * You that won't to my pipe’ssuund,” from the first 

Booke of Bailets’’; Palestrina’s motet ‘‘Adoramus te,’’ and the 
| now well-known motet for double chorus, “ Singet dem Herrn,” by 

Sebastian Bach, were also given. The only novelties in the program 
were a series of three motets for double choir, ‘* Fest- und Gedenk- 
spriiche,”’ by Brahms. It appears that Brahms last year devoted the 
early spring to the composition of two sets of motets to a certain ex 
tentin the style of the older masters, although with modern touches, 
giving, it were further proof of the continuity of German art. 

Che first set of motets which were sung by the Bach Choir were in 
Brahms's happiest manner, and itis hoped that this choir, one of the 
few now left who devote themselves to unaccompanied part-musi 
will early next season give us a hearing of the second set 


Ebenezer 


as 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


a 
In addition to the pieces already announced to be performed for 


the first time atthe selection day at the Handel Festival (1. Chandos 
Anthem, Psalm xcv., ‘‘Ocome let us sing’’; 2. Overture to ‘‘ Semele” 
3. Overture to “‘ Giustino”’; 4. Minuet from ‘‘ Berenice,"’ and 5 Bourree 


from the ‘‘Water Music’’), the program contains a ‘’Gloria’’ fordouble 
chorus and double orchestra This work was composed in 1707, 
when Handel was twenty-three years of age. It the only chorus 
of his with double orchestra, and, as far as can be ascertained, it has 
never yet been performed. The originai autograph MS., signed “ G., 
F. Handel, 1707, of 13 Giulio, Rome,’ belonged to Mr. Kerslake, of 
Bristol, the well-known collector of books, and was burnt in the fire 
which destroyed his library at Clifton, in February, 1860. The copy 


1s 


from which the parts have been prepared for the Handel Festival isa 
contemporary one. 
and was purchased by the Rev 
the Abbe Santini. 

Antonin Dvorak will, on the 16th inst., be madea Doctor of Music 


It comes from the Colonna Library, in Rome, 
Mr. Goddard, through the agency of 


























a concert at which his ‘“Stabat Mater’’ symphony in G, and other 
works will be given. Dvorak will conduct his ‘‘ Stabat Mater.” 

Sir Charles Halle has reconsidered his announced determination 
to i a fresh series of orchestral concerts in London next spring, 
and instead he has resolved again to bring from Manchester his band 
and chorus for one or more performances of Berlioz’s “ Faust,”’ a 
work with which his name has for some time past been honorably 
associated. 

The music at the Tonic Sol-fa Jubilee at St. Paul's Cathedral, on 
July 7th, will include the ‘‘ Old Hundredth,”’ Tallis’s responses, Psalm 
chants by Goss, Hayes, and Cooke, King’s Service in F, a hymn 
(to the tune ‘“ Deerhurst’’), and the Hallelujah Chorus, all sung by 
the congregation, which will be chiefly composed of Tonic Sol-faists. 
The anthem will be Stainer’s ‘‘O clap your hands,”’ and this alone 
will be sung by a special choir of Tonic Sol-fa members of London 
church choirs, consisting of three hundred boys and men and two 
hundred ladies, the latter seated in front of the choir, as at St. Paul's 
— singers are, absurdly enough, not allowed within the choir- 
rails. 
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VISIBLE SOUND. 
Fe idea of getting a visual expression for musical vibrations 








occurred to Chladni, a physicist of the last century. He fast- 

ened a plate of glass by its center, and then, having scattered 
some sand over the surface, threw it into sonorous vibrations by 
means of a violin-bow. Imagine the delight with which he saw the 
sand stir and form into line on the plate, forming a star of twelve 
rays. Square plates of glass or metal screwed or even glued toa 
central support can be made by the merest tyro with tools, and give 
wonderful results. A plate, like a string, has one rate of vibration 
which belongs to it, but again, like a string, by “‘ dampening ”’ it with 
a touch of the finger or fingers in different points along the edge the 
note changes and with it the figure made by the sand. The lines on 
the plate where the sand settles are the nodes, the lines of compara- 
tive rest. The violent agitation in the parts left bare can be shown 
by mixing a little lycopodium powder with the sand; this is excess- 
ively light, and is caught in the little whirlwinds of air generated 
about the vibrating segments. 
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ANECDOTES OF ROSSINI. 








morning to the unpleasant recollection that he was in arrears 

with a certain vocal duo, overdue that day. The morning 
was cold, the tiled floor made him shiver at the idea of stepping out 
of bed, so he reached out his hand, caught upa sheet of music and 
scribbled off his debt, after which he composed himself into a com- 
fortable recumbent attitude, and soon ‘‘dropped off”’ into a delicious 
snooze. On re-awakening he could not find the sheet of paper. 
It must have slid under the bed. Never mind! Too much trouble to 
rise. He catches another sheet and writes off another duet. A knock 
at the door. In comes a friend. ‘‘ Buon giorno, caro!’ yawns Ros- 
sini, ‘‘just try this duet with me, and see if you like it." They sang 
it through and the friend highly approved it. ‘‘ Do just look under 
the bed,”’ said Rossini. ‘I fancy you'll find another duet there! "’ 
When found, they tried this one, too, but the first proved the best. 

‘“‘ What will you do with the other?" said the visitor, ‘ Oh, turn 
it into a terzetto, I suppose, and then it will be time to get some 
breakfast." Perhaps it was in these early days of pinching poverty 
that Rossini learned the culinary skill he did not digdain to employ 
in his comfortable old age, when he has been known to turn up his 
sleeves and ‘‘ evolve from the inner consciousness "’ of his kitchen a 
dish of maccaroni fit for the gods. Why, at thirteen this future king 
of maestri was nothing but a maestro al cambdalo, with a servant's 
wages and treatment, a sort of white slave, expected to endure snub- 
bings without number or stint, and to rehearse ad /#d., with every so#- 
disant ‘‘star"’ his or her part. Once there arrived at the theater a 
fullblown prima donna, whose forte was the invention and execution 
of roulades and cadenzas in a style now happily extinct ; musical 
balloons, empty and big, on which the inspired cantatrice hoped to 
rise to the empyrean of popularity amid thunders of applause and 
showers of bouquets. Scornfully indifferent to the shabby but gifted 
maestro al camba/o's entreaties to postpone, or at least curtail, this 
musical pyrotechny, the prima donna luxuriated one night so wildly 
in the beauties of a particularly inflated specimen of the cadenza style 
that a titter gradually broke out and spread over orchestra, chorus, 
and audience. 

The incensed diva, unable to wreak her fury on so many enemies, 


W cee he was a young man, living in a garret, he awoke one 














looked at young Rossini, and as, unfortunately, the irrepressible 
smile still lingered on his face, she exulted in the thought that Azm, at 
least—poor drudge—she could punish. Away she rushed to her pro- 
tector, an Italian nobleman, proprietor of that and other theaters, 
and next morning Rossini was summoned into his awful presence. 

“What is this I hear, sir?" thundered his lordship; “It seems 
that you have dared to insult one of our greatest canfatrici /"’ 

The Rossini of those days was as rich in tact and audacity as in 
genius, and he gave.so humorous an account of the affair, making 
such irresistible fun of the cadenzas maledetia, that his lordship was 
infinitely amused, and, instead of dismissing the young accompanist, 
took a great fancy to him, and helped him to bring out his first opera. 
— Signor Fabiani in Inter-Ocean. 





ANCIENT EGYPTIAN MUSIC. 


FLUTES FOUND IN A TOMB THAT DATE BACK TO THE TIME OF 
KING DAVID. 








- NUMBER of eminent musicians were invited to listen to 
highly interesting lecture delivered recently to the Royal 
Academy students by T. L. Southgate upon ancient Egyptian 

musical instruments in general, and upon the double pipes recently 

discovered by Flinders Petrie in the tomb at Kahun in particular. 

From the fact that the flutes shown in the frescoes were of various 

lengths, Mr. Southgate conjectured that the Egyptians almost from 

the time of Moses must have had knowledge of some sort of har- 
mony, while as in one of the frescoes seven flute players were simul- 
taneously playing, an eighth had what he whimsically described as 

“fifty bars’ rest.” 

Sull more interesting was the exhibition of the actual flutes dis- 
covered in a sarcophagus at Kahun, and ifdisputably dating before 
the time of King David of Israel. Performed upon (and the task of 
playing these archaic instruments is now most difficult) by J. Finn, 
they yesterday gave practically the exact notes of our diatonic scale, 
thus proving—in every sense of the term to actual demonstration— 
that our scale was known to the Egyptians many centuries before the 
Greeks, from whom it had erroneously been supposed we borrowed 
it. No attempt was made to perform upon the double flute, and, in- 
deed, if ever the two were played together the art is now lost. 

But upon a copy of one of these ancient flutes Mr. Finn performed 
a very ancient funeral dirge, entitled “‘ The Song of Sonus.” The 
tone of these instruments, we may add, in no way resembles that of 
the flutes of to-day. It to a certain extent recalls the drone of the 
bag-pipe, although one prominent musician yesterday irreverently 
likened it to the sound of the small-tooth comb and tissue paper of 
childhood's days. 

Many other copies of ancient instruments were tried, among 
them a replica of a flute (discovered two years ago by a French 
savant), with eleven holes, the approximate date being 1575 
B. C., that is to say, during the period that the Israelites were still in 
Egypt. 

To “stop "’ eleven holes in a flute would seem to demand that one 
of the hands should have an extra finger; but Mr. Finn, after many 
trials, has succeeded in doing it, and the notes given were practically 
those of our chromatic scale. From these and other facts Mr. South- 
gate, in the peroration to the very valuable lecture, contended that 
the tonality of the ancient Egyptians was the source of our own mu- 
sic, and certainly none of the musicians present were willing to con- 
tradict a doctrine which seems quite feasible.—London Daily News. 
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JENNY LIND AND THE MONKS. - 


7 HERE is one story of Jenny Lind, says George William Cur- 
ALL’ tis, which I always recall with entire confidence in its truth, 

SY? because it ought to be true. After her return from her Ameri- 
can triumph she was in Italy, and went one day from Florence to 
the convent at Vallombrosa, to which the young Milton went when 
on his travels. When she came to the chapel the monks, with court- 
eous and deprecating regret, told her that no woman could enter. 
She smiled as she said: “ Perhaps if you knew who I am you would 
let me in.’ ‘And who might the gracious lady be?" remarked the 
monks. But when she said, “1 am Jenny Lind,”’ every head bowed, 
and the doors were flung wide open. Then when she seated herself 
at the organ and sang where Milton had sat and played, I can imag- 
ine the heavenly visions that floated before the minds of the monks, 
and that they crossed themselves reverently as they listened, and be- 
lieved that St. Cecilia had descended. 

That is what I have always thought of her visit to America. St. 

















Cecilia descended upon these shores, coming to give the right impulse 
to our musical development. But St. Cecilia would have descended 
in vain if there had been no continuing personal force in the country 
of her own spirit in art, of a kindred enthusiasm and lofty purpose. 
re ve! in the orchestra at her concerts there was a youth who played 
the first violin, and who has continued to play it ever since, every- 
body else playing second fiddle; and to the genius, the untiring en- 
thusiasm, the intelligence, the energy, and masterly skill of that youth, 
more than to any other single force, we owe the remarkable musical 
ms oy and cultivation and the musical pre-eminence of New York 
to-day. 





THE TREMOLO IN SINGING. 


W. H. NEAVE, 





in order to prevent its infectious influence on young vocalists. 

It was first used by Rubini, who, in one opera, took a fancy to 
express, on the stage, a sentiment of deep emotion by a peculiar 
trembling, or unsteadiness of his voice, which, doubtless, as done by 
this accomplished artist, was an idea at once appropriate and beauti- 
ful. But, unfortunately, this effect being easy to imitate, he soon had 
many followers, who, not being blessed with his taste and judgment, 
made the practice of it common, and by taking away its appropriate 
meaning, destroyed its real charm. 

The first requirement of musical expression is clear, articulate 
intonation, full, firm, even, and pure tone ; and musical expression 
is the soulful feeling that is infused into such cultured tones. The 
vocal tremolo is, at best, but a simulation of musical feeling ; but 
it really achieves only an imitation of the shaky vocal palsy of old 
age. All well-cultured vocalists know how undesirable a trembling 
voice is, and so avoid taxing their vocal organs beyond their natural 
powers and capabilities. We can admire the very old artist, who 
causes some to regard the shakiness of his voice as evidence of 
his ripe superiority ; but when youth begins to imitate the vocal palsies 
of old age, it is time to raise a warning protest. 


te Tremolo in singing is a failing that calls for marked censure, 





MUSIC OF THE SALVATIONISTS. 





There are many who can not away with their drums 

and trumpets and tambourines; and they triumphantly ask, 
Is this Christianity? The question is silly. No one supposes it to be 
Christianity, or to have anything more to do with essential Christian- 
ity than the crosses and banners and processions, and acolytes in 
surplices and scarlet cassocks, and thuribles, and broidered stoles of 
our ritualistic churches. The drums and trumpets are not even re- 
motely associated, as are these gorgeous adjuncts of modern Angli- 
canism, with the insinuation of any doctrine. They have no purpose 
in the world but the very innocent one of attracting: the people to 
gatherings where they may hear something which benefits their 
souls. “‘ We do not believe in all this noise and blare and jigging,” 
says the comatose sensibility of comfortable pietism. No one does, 
except as David and the Psalmists believed in it, when they exhort 
us ‘to make a cheerful noise to the God of our salvation’: to “take 
the psalm, bring hither the tabret, the merry harp, with the lute’: 
or as the children of Israel believed in it, when their tribes marched 
to the yearly festivals in rivers of melody. Some members of the 
Church of England chant every day of their lives, ““O come let us 
sing unto the Lord, let us heartily rejoice in the strength of our sal- 
vation.” Music is the natural expression of joy. The songs and 
music of the Salvation Army may not be so refined as the hymns of 
Newman and Lyte, or as the music of Mozart and Beethoven, but 
they are even better adapted to the needs of the poor people to 
whom they appeal. The experience of Wesley, and his desire that 
‘the devil should not have all the best tunes,” ought to have taught 
a lesson in this direction to the Church of England. There may not 
be much poetry in . 


fA ‘teere! ares FARRAR in AHarfer's: But then the music! 


“Free from the bondage, 
Free from the fear, 
Crowned with salvation 
Heaven even here. 
Shouting Hallelujah as we march along, 
O come and join our happy throng,”’ 


but those who have heard the joy of the Salvationists as they sing it, 
may well decline to act in the spirit of the Pharisees, who, when the 
children shouted Hosannas before the path of Jesus, indignantly 
asked, ‘‘ Master, hearest thou what these say?" and received the 


THE MUSICAL VISITOR. 
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rebuke, ‘‘ Yea, did ye never read, Out of the mouth of babes and 
sucklings thou hast perfected praise ?”’ 

“These people will sing their way round the world in spite of us,”’ 
said a Brooklyn divine; and he was right, as the result has proved. 
Can not we echo the tolerant and loving words— 


Do these men praise him? I will raise 
My voice up to their point of praise! 
see the error; but above 
The scope of error, see the love 
O love of those first Christian days! 





MUSIC OF THE FUTURE. 


(¢. HE music of the future,”” says Dr. Austen Pearce, is a phrase 
that was coined to characterize the operas of Richard Wagner. 
These works now represent the music of the present, but 
according to the opponents of this marvelous composer they have 
already become classified with ‘‘ The music of the past.”’ 

The question of the future is ever before us, and not only as regards 
music, but also with respect to art and life. Hence one is not sur- 
prised to find the question ‘‘ What will be'the future novel ?’’ answered 
at an imaginary symposium, and the views of many ///erati given to 
the world in the public press. 

Music, which was previously elaborated very highly contrapuntally, 
has, since the advent of Haydn and Mozart, become less complex 
in this sense. For, instead of the soprano, contralto, tenor and bass 
parts being of equal importance, and made to confront, to respond, 
to be dramatically contrasted and opposed to each other, we have 
nowadays, generally speaking, ahomophonic or at best a mixed style, 
in which one melodic part (generally the highest or soprano part) 
is made the chief subject of thought. 

Even the hymns of New England conventicles were written in this 
fugal or contrapuntal spirit. These have given place to modern 
church tunes, in which the contralto, tenor, and bass parts appear as 
mere supports to the principal melody. 

The English glee and madrigal were equally interesting to all 
the vocalists, but the modern German part-song appears truly as a solo, 
or song with other vocal parts added to supply it with a suitably har- 
mony rather than totake an equal share in the subject-matter. 

The music books of Queen Elizabeth show that this highly elabo- 
rate contrapuntal style was once similarly peculiar to even chamber 
instrumental music, whereas now a ‘song without words” or other 
pleasant melody, adorned with an accompaniment more or less orna- 
mental, suffices, and the more classical sonata rarely exhibits two or 
three equally interesting musical themes simultaneously. 

Now, as the old Elizabethan contrapuntal style had for its distin- 
guishing peculiarity this set of four or more dramatically opposed 
parts, its relation to the Shakespearian drama is clearly seen, and 
modern music in the free style indicated above also is perceived 
to stand similarly in relation to the discursive modern novel. 
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THEODORE THOMAS. 





&J,N view of Mr. Thomas’ removal to Chicago, and his position in 
‘al. relation to the World's Fair, the following sketch will be of in- 
“T interest 

Mr. Theodore Thomas was born October 11, 1835, in Ostfriesland, 
and he came with his parents to New York in 1845, when he appeared 
as a solo violinist at concerts. He was first violinist at the concerts 
given by Jenny Lind, Sontag, Grisi, and Mario. In 1854 he began 
his chamber concerts, which became the germ of his later orchestral 
concerts. He gave his first series of symphony concerts in 1864-5. 
In 1877-8 he was elected conductor of the New York Philharmonik 
Society. In 1878-9 he went to Cincinnati as director of the College 
of Music, but in the following year he returned to New York, reas- 
suming the conduct of the Philharmonic Society—a position which he 
has held ever since. He became conductor of the Brooklyn Philhar- 
monic Society in 1863, and that post he has since held almost contin- 
uously. For over a qnarter of a century Mr. Thomas has been the 
principal orchestral leader of musical life in New York, and during 
that time he has led his famous orchestra on tours through every part 
of the country, developing musical taste and intelligence everywhere 
During the first season of the American Opera Mr. Thomas was 
chosen musical director, and several of the Wagner operas, “Orpheus” 


| and Rubinstein's ‘‘Nero’’ were produced by him in magnificent shape. 


He leaves New York now to take up his permanent residence in 
Chicago, where, besides having a large sum of money assured to him 





for his concerts, he will be the musical head of the World's Fair. 
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CINCINNATI, JULY, 18gI. 


THE MusICAL VISITOR ts pudlished on the 
first of every month. 

The subscription price is $1.50 per year, pay- 
able invariably in advance. Special terms to clubs 
of five or more, Single copies, 15 cents. 

BaF" Subscribers finding a cross drawn through 
this notice will understand that the time for which 
they have paid expires with this number. The 
paper will be discontinued where the subscription 
is mot renewed promptly. 

*,* Correspondents are informed that hrotices 
of concerts and other items must be forwarded 
before the twentieth of the month ; otherwise they 
can not be inserted. All communications must 
be accompanied with the names and addresses of 
the writers. 

All communications for the magazine must be 
addressed to the MUSICAL VISITOR, care of 

THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
All letters om dusiness to the Publishers. 


AN opera troupe composed entirely of colored 
people has been performing in Hamburg. By 
the way, it is noticeable that foreign papers, 
in speaking of our friends of African descent, 
always call them ‘*‘ niggers.” 

CHOIR leaders and organists, in planning for 
the fall and winter work, will do well to con- 
sider the advantages that THE MUSICAL VISITOR 
offers them in the way of supplying new and 
practical music for their use every month. 


THE first musical Festival has a little older 
record than is commonly supposed. This fes- 
tival was held by order of Augustus Cesar, 
was three days in length, the closing day being 
devoted to a concert in the Temple of Apollo 
at Rome. 


WE regret to learn of the serious afflictions 
which have come upon Mr. Farnham, the 
president of the O. M. T. A., in the long ill- 
ness and, we believe, death of his wife and 
child. Let 


their sympathy with him by relieving him of 


the officers and members show 


all unnecessary work before and during the 
convention. 

AN attempt has been made in England to 
compel, by law, the registration of all music 
teachers, to insist on certain tests and qualifi- 
cations, and to forbid all persons from teach- 
Sir Arthur 
Sullivan has been before the select committee 


ing before the age of twenty-one. 


of the House of Commons to answer questions 
in regard to the subject, and his very sensible 
suggestions and opinions have, to our minds, 
given the bill, as it now is, a decided set-back. 
It is indeed manifestly unjust, and if passed 
would not accomplish what is desired, and 
would prove a great misfortune to many worthy 
teachers. 





Now that the warm weather has come, choirs 
find practicing a bore. Why not look up some 
of the back numbers of the VistTrorR and use 
anthems that have been sung before. A good 
anthem, like a good sermon, is worth hearing 

A little review will make it 
Save your heavy practice of new 


several times. 
presentable. 
things for cooler weather. 


THE Metronome, a paper devoted to band in- 
terests mostly, publishes in its June number 
a very good article entitled ‘The Right Way.” 
It should have been credited to the MUSICAL 
VISITOR, as we wrote it for and printed it in 
the April number of our paper. We are glad 
to have the Metronome approve our sentiments, 
which it evidently does by the reprinting of 


the article in question. May it do good, 





THE Ohio Music Teachers’ local committee 
have made extensive preparations for enter- 
taining the visiting members. We regret that 
we can not give our readers the program of 
the three-days’ meeting. The president has 
promised to furnish us with advance sheets, 
but at this writing they have not arrived, and 
as the VISITOR must now close its columns for 
the month we shall have to content ourselves 
without them. 


AN editor of a semi-religious music paper 
prints an article purporting to be original, and 
when shown that it is our own, objects to our 
complaint of the theft because the article was 
ashort one. The question of justice, christian 
duty, and honesty with the editor evidently 
depends upon the size of the article wrongfully 
appropriated. But— 

It is a sin 

To steal a pin. 


Our Boston correspondent, Mr. Louis C. 
Elson, has a very interesting book now geing 


‘through the press, which he has named ‘ Eu- 


ropean Reminiscences, Musical and Other- 
wise.”” We have been favored with the ad- 
vance sheets of a few of the opening chapters, 
which we have read with much interest. Mr. 
Elson, as our readers well know, is a spicy 
writer, and in these pages his genial wit is at 
its best. We anticipate great enjoyment from 
the reading of the complete work. 


Mr. E.Lson does not like the ‘* Channel” 
travel. In his ‘‘ European Reminiscences ” he 
says: ** May all the last syllables of half the 
cities in Holland be showered upon the boat 
that took me across! I have been in Turkish 
baths at 210°, and I have been in St. Louis 
during the heated term, but never have I been 
in an atmosphere like that which filled the 
cabin of the steamer of the Great Eastern 
Railway. 
eternal, and unavoidable nuisances; they would 


The Channel boats are abominable, 


not be tolerated in America for five minutes. 
Four first-class passengers are packed in what 
is ironically called a ‘state-room;’ there is 
certainly no state about it, and precious little 
room.” 











TSCHAIKOWSKY’S visit to America was semi- 
official. That is, he was sent to America as 
well as to England and France by the Russian 
government, which, of course, paid his ex- 
penses, that a decent regard for Russian mu- 
sical progress might be inculcated by showing 
what the musicians of that far-away land are 
doing. As Mr. Krehbiel remarks: At the time 
of Peter the Great what music there was in 
Russia was barbaric. Peter knew nothing of 
the art except the wild songs of his soldiery, 
and when he wished to encourage it he did so 
by hiring a band of bagpipers. He played the 
pipes himself, like Nero. Now Russia is at- 
taching the best men to its National School, 
encouraging its pupils by scholarships, its 
teachers by pensions, and jts composers by 
stipends. 





WE have been asked for some account of St. 
Cecilia, the patron saint of church music. She 
was born in Rome, A. D. 230. She was of a 
good family, had a very pious disposition, 
took especial delight in singing the psalms of 
the early Christians. She early consecrated 
herself to God, intending to live a life of celi- 
bacy, but was finally compelled by her parents 
to marry Valerian, a Roman nobleman, whom 
she converted to Christianity, and with whom 
she suffered martyrdom. A magnificent church 
was built in her honor in 1599, by Cardinal 
Paul Emelius Lfondiati, a nephew of Gregory 
XIV. This church, in which the bodies of St. 
Cecilia and her spouse rest, is known as in 
Trastevere, or beyond the Tiber, to distinguish 
it from other churches in Rome which are 
named in her honor. 


Some of our English organists are in trouble 
on account of the interference of others than 
the minister with their duties. It may be well 
enough to consult with the rector as to the 
musical part of the service, and we suppose 
that in the church of England the rector con- 
trols by law all parts of the service, whether he 
Even this must be trying to 
a competent organist and choir-master, but to 
have church-wardens, deacons, and others at- 
tempt to say what he shall do and how he 
shall do it, who shall sing and who shall not, 
is almost unbearable, and we notice severa! 
resignations of late, not only of organists, but 
whole choirs, who are not disposed to be dic- 
tated to by those who know less about the 
needs of the service than themselves, and who 
have no real right to interfere. 


is musical or not. 


Mr. J. C. FILLMore, in Musical Reform, 
scores the piano teachers for not giving more 
attention to the training of the ear in piano- 
We propose to assist him in the 
Just now we 


teaching. 
discussion at an early date. 


simply wish to quote his tribute to good old 
Dr. Mason, who did more for music in America 
than the teachers of the present are aware of. 
Speaking of tonality and the naming of pitches 
as sounded upon the piano, something which 
seems now to be a lost art, Mr. Fillmore 
says: ‘‘ Thanks to the drill of a pupil of Dr. 





























































Lowell Mason, who taught a singing school in 
the New England village where my early child- 
hood was passed, I could not remember a time 
when I could possibly have been tripped up 
on such a matter. I always thought both 
melody and harmony as related to a key- 
note.” 

This training of the ear as well as the eye 
was a special feature of the original Normal 
Musical Institute, as conducted by Drs. Mason, 
Root, and Bradbury. The students were re- 
quired not only to name individual pitches, 
but chords and their positions and inversions, 
and all as related to a key. It is a pity that 
the practice has fallen into disuse. 


GEGRGE ELIOT says there is no feeling, per- 
haps, except the extremes of fear and grief, 
that does not find relief in music—that does 
not make a man sing or play better. 


A VERY STRANGE RESEMBLANCE. 


In A late VISITOR we took to task The Tempo, 
published in Arkansas, for reprinting a VAsITOR 
contribution, The 
attempt to deceive on the part of the corre- 


editorial as an original 


spondent ‘*S,’’ who did not quite dare to sign 
his name in full, was so evident that we could 
do nothing but brand the would-be essayist as 
a thief. 
which the article first appeared, to the cffice of 
The Tempo, as the editors were inclined to 
doubt our word regarding our claim. Zhe 
Tempo has avoided an explanation, which 
common courtesy demanded, and in its June 


We sent a copy of the VisiTor, in 


issue seems to place all the blame upon us for 
complaining. We presume that if we should 
claim the article in the June 7empo, page 87, 
called the “ Pure in Art’ which it credits to 
The Song Friend, it would feel as if an apology 
was due it from us. Nevertheless the article 
appeared in the VisiTor before its publication 
in any of the many musical papers which has 
since reprinted it. The Song Friend took it 
from the VisiTor, and failed, as it often does, 
This lets The Zempo out. But 
what shall we say of a minister of the gospel 


to give credit. 


who upholds a deliberate theft after the proof 
has been put in his hands that it is a theft? 
The editor of 7he Tempo, after we had sent 
him a copy of the Visiror of June, 1887, in 
which the article appeared, says in the June 
Tempo: 

We do not pretend to say to whom the arti- 
cle belongs. We know that it resembles an 
article in the VisiToR of some years ago, that 
has been furnished us, but our correspondent 
claims it. He writes us at the same time that 
he saw an article on that subject three or four 
months ago that impressed him so, that possi- 
bly he might have employed some of the 
phraseology in writing on the subject, but that 
he certainly never saw it in the Visiror. 

**Resembles” is good, so is ‘‘ impressed.” 
Will our readers keep in mind the above 
extract from Zhe Tempo while they compare 
the articles in question? We will print them 
side by side, and leave the public to decide; 
but for ourselves, we do not see that the editor 
is a whit better than his thieving contributor. 


Editorial in the Visitor for 
June, 1887. 
PAINSTAKING. 


Infinite painstaking in 
small things is the basis 
of all true success. The 
more exact and particular 
one is in the performance 
of simple duties, the more 
perfect and satisfactory 
will be his larger and 
more complex perform 
ances. 

Ambition is right and 
roper. Without it there 
s no improvement. Too 

much ambition, however, 
is quite as harmful as the 
entire lack of it. 

In the study of music 
the most rapid progress 
is always made by those 
who are content to do 
elementary work with 
the same earnestness and 
care that one is expected 
to exercise in approach- 
iug the study of the 
classics. In fact, the best 
things in music cannot 
be mastered and under- 
stood as they should be, 
without a thorough 
knowledge of the princi- 
vyles upon which they are 
built, and these princi- 
ples will be found to be 
embodied in the primary 
work of the student. 

It is not disgraceful to 
sing or play simple music. 
The disgrace consists in 
not doing it well. It is 
better to do a simple 
thing perfectly than to 
attempt to do more dffi- 
cult ones and fail. Bung- 
ling is inexcusable. 

It is foolish and danger- 
ous to venture into deep 
water before one can 
swim. The result is a 
senseless and futile 
splashing of the water, as 
a windmill on a rampage 
beats the air, then come 
exhaustion and death. 

Be ambitious to get on, 
but be content to work 

where you are, till able to 
go forward. 
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City Hotes. 


Miss Grace Mayo proposes to take an ex- 
tour, 
points on the Pacific Coast. 
companied by her mother. 


including principal 
She will be ac- 


The Board of Music Trade held its annual 
Boston last month, Mr. Chas. H. 
Willis attended as the representative of The 
The next meeting will be 
held in Chicago in 1892. 


The death is announced of Mr. W. F. Smith, 
of the firm of White, Smith & Co., of Boston. 
Mr. Smith was one of the original members of 
the firm of White, Smith & Perry, and was the 
business manager of the present house. 


Wm. Ross, of the Cincinnati Orchestra, is 
the subject of woman’s 
The libretto is by a New York writer, 
who treats the subject in a comic view. The 
opera will be put in rehearsal as soon as ready. 


Miss Virginia Alberta Lucy has returned to 
her Texas home, but expects to return to the 
College of Music to resume her studies in the 


Espagnolia,” recently 


played by Bellstedt’s Band, has been much 


Mr, Benj. Guckenberger is now organist and 
choirmaster of St. Peter’s Church. 
poses to bring out an oratorio during the fall 
He will also continue work with 
the new Philharmonic Chorus, with which he 
was so successful last year. 


He pro- 








The Cincinnati Concert Co. left for Texas 
on the 22d ult. It has engagements at the 
Chautauqua Assemblies of San Marcus and Cor- 
pus Christi. The company consists of Miss 
Mina Betscher, soprano, Miss Alta V. Hous- 
ton, alto, Frank Tunison, base, and Maldwyn 
Evans, tenor, with George Webb as accom- 
panist. 


The duet concert by Messrs. Andres and 
Doerner at the Odeon, June 7th, was given to 
the accompaniment of a violent storm, which 
storm doubtless prevented the Odeon being 
packed to its utmost capacity. As it was,a 
fine andience was present, and listened to one 
of the best entertainments of the season. 


Four of the advanced pupils of Miss Grace 
Mayo gave a four-handed performance of 
Beethoven’s C minor Symphony (the ‘*‘ Moon- 
light”) recently at the John Church Co.’s piano 
rooms. The performance showed thorough 
training, and developed a remarkable under- 
standing on the part of the young students of 
this great work. The players were Misses 
Anna Coan, Marguerite Carruthers, Mary 
Burton, and Juliet Burt. 


Mrs. Benj. Guckenberger gave an informal 
song recital at her residence, 14 Mitchell ave- 
nue, June 24th. Her pupils were assisted by 
Miss Beulah Chambers and Mr. Max Friihauf, 
pianist. Mrs, G, is well known as one of our 
best teachers of vocal music, and is a most 
cultured vocalist, and has the rare faculty of 
enthusing her pupils with her own love for her 
art. The recital was very enjoyable, and we 
regret that the closing of our columns on this 
date prevents a more extended notice. 


Miss Baur’s Conservatory of Music gave a 
series of annual student’s concerts on the even- 
ings of June 22d, 26th, 27th, 29th, 30th, and 
on the afternoon of June 27th at the Scottish 
Rite Cathedral. The programs were per- 
formed by the vocal and instrumental pupils 
of the various teachers, and though somewhat 
lengthy, were of great interest as showing the 
remarkable progress made during the year. 
Miss Baur reports a large attendance for summer 
study. Extensive additions have just been 
made to the Conservatory. 


The following telegram is received from 
London concerning our favorite singer, Mrs. 


Corinne Moore-Lawson, and other American 


musicians: 

LonpDonN, June 20. Referring to Americans whoare 
achieving artistic and pecuniary success at the 
Uirichter and other concerts, Mrs. Moore-Lawson 
should be mentioned. Mrs. Moore-Lawson is. fast 
taking a prominent position in the musical world 
of London, and is improving at every appearance 
the high reputation which she has already earned 
here. As Venus, in the second scene from *“Tannhiu 
ser,”’ singing with Barton MeGuckin as Tannhduser, 
on Monday last, Mrs. Noore-Lawson made another 
decided hit. Mmes. Nordica, Van Narnheir and 
Alice Esty and Miss Devere are also among the 
Americans whose musical abilities are freely dis 
cussed and frankly appreciated here at the present 
time. 


The exercises of the graduating class of the 
College of Music called forth an audience which 
completely filled the Odeon on June 20th. Pres- 
ident Nef made an address, diplomas and 
certificates were presented to those who took 
part in the musical program, and altogether 
the exercises were very enjoyable. Among 
other good things Mr. Neff said: 


A German in Russia or an American in Spain 
may well feel that he is faraway from home, and 
realize his inability to make his wishes known, but 
let him attend a musical entertainment in St. Peters 
burg or Berlin or Boston or Madrid, and the famil 
liar tones of the swan song in ‘“‘ Lohengrin” or a 
symphony of Beethoven falls upon the ear; he im 
mediately meets and greets a cherished friend, in 
the enjoyment of whose society the moments glide 
speedily and happily away ‘here is no latitude 
nor longitude in which mu-ic does not awaken the 
emotion, and elicit the admiration of mankind. The 
applause which greets a famous singer whenever 
she makes a farewell) tour is of the same rapturous 
and enthusiastic nature in al! parts of the habitable 
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world, In recognition of these facts, is it not well 
that time and thought should be devoted to the 
development of powers which are capable of ad 
ministering so largely to the pleasure of the entire 
human family ? 
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MUSIC HERE AND THERE. 


Our old friend, S. Wesley Martin, is now 
located in San José, California, where he is 
busily engaged in musical work of various 
kinds. 


The twenty-seventh Singerfest of the North 
American Sangerbund is to be held in Cleveland 
in 1893. We hope to print the prize rules in 
the next Visiror. 


Our friend, J. M. F. Snodgrass, is winning 
many laurels for his work at Washington, 
Iowa, The local papers speak very enthusias- 
tically of some recent concerts given by him. 


The Illinois music teachers hold their third 
biennial meeting at Jacksonville June 30th and 
July 1st and 2d. Mr. H. S. Perkins, of the 
National School and College of Music, Chicago, 
is president. 


A fine concert was given June 18th at Ur- 
bana, O., under the direction of Mrs. Flora C. 
Davis, with Mr. Walter Small, pianist. The 
entertainment consisted of Dr. Root’s cantata 
of “Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs,” and 
was given in a most excellent manner. 


The Beaver Musical Institute Commence- 
ment was held June 23d. Four pupils were 
graduated. The performers had the assistance 
of Miss B. M. Kaderly, soprano, and the St. 
Cecilia Society, with Miss Julia Taylor, accom- 
panist, all under the direetion of Prof. W. H. 
T. Aborn. 


Mr. F. R. Webb still continues in charge of 
the music department of Mrs. Gen, Stuart’s 
Virginia Female Institute. The program of 
the closing concert, June gth, is of the first 
order, and a great improvement on those Mr. 
Webb was able to present when he first took 
charge. He has made good use of his material. 


The music pupils of Baylor College, Belton, 
Texas, gave their closing concert June 8th, 
directed by the instructor, Prof. G. H. Rowe. 
A fine program was presented, showing an up- 
waru movement in the musical conditions of 
the Lone Star State. Prof. Rowe continues in 
charge, which shows good sense on the part of 
the trustees of the college. 


The closing concert at Garrard College, 
Lancaster, Ky., under the direction of Prof, 
Raphael Koester, was a great success. Prof. 
Koester has been re-engaged as musical in- 
structor. Last year the music class numbered 
sixty-three, which the professor hopes to in- 
crease to a much larger number the coming 
year. 


A concert of national, patriotic, and war 
songs was given May 29th at Lake Forest, IIl., 
by the university chorus of men’s voices, as- 
sisted by Dr. Geo. F. Root, J. M. Hubbard, 
and many others. Mr. Jules Lumbard, who 
sang the ‘* Battle Cry of Freedom” on the 
court-house steps in Chicago from Dr. Root’s 
manuscript before the ink was dry, was ex- 
pected to be present, but was unable to appear, 
so sent a characteristic letter, part of which 
we quote in another part of this paper. Dr. 
Root sang the ** Battle Cry ” and several other 
of his famous and helpful songs. 


Prominent among the many very worthy 
teachers who are doing the real work of build- 
ing up a musical America and making no noise 
about it, is Mrs. Kate J. Brainerd, of the 
Mary Institute, St. Louis. The final concert 


of the season was given May Ist, and we re- 
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gret that earlier notice was not received by us 
of this concert, for, judging from a large num- 
ber of enthusiastic notices from the St. Louis 
papers the concert was the event of the year. 
The first part was of a miscellaneous character, 
but of a high order; the second part consisted 
of the cantata of ‘‘ The Village Queen.” Mrs. 
Brainerd has every reason to be proud of her 
work in the institute. We believe this is her 
twehty-sixth year there—a long and significant 
record. May still greater success continue 
with her. 





MUSICAL NOTES AND GOSSIP. 


Madame Patti-Nicolini is contemplating a 
tour of the British Provinces in company with 
Madame Pachmann, the pianist. 


The Metropolitan College of Music, of New 
York, is now empowered to confer degrees, 
diplomas, and the degree of Doctor of Music. 


Mr. Isadore de Lara, a well-known writer of 
parlor ballads, has set a version of *‘ Arnolds’ 
Light of Asia” in the form of a cantata, which 
is soon to be brought out in London by Man- 
ager Harris. 


Mr. Seid] is about to bring out the /ntermeszzo 
from ‘*Cavalieria Rusticana.’””? To our mind 
this is not only a very beautiful composition, 
but about the only piece of real merit in the 
whole opera, 


Miss Amy Fay has introduced a decided 
novelty into piano recitals by giving a part of 
her programs to Miss Willis, who is termed a 
dancer of the Delsarte school, Miss Fay says 
in defense of her innovation, ‘* Dancing is the 
inspiration of all forms of musical composition.”’ 


Mr. S. G. Pratt’s ** Allegory of the War in 
Song,” given recently for the benefit of the 
Grant Monument Association, was so great a 
success as to call for a repetition. It will be 
given again in October, with the addition of 
a battle symphony, which Mr, Pratt is now 
composing. 


No pay, no song. Ata recent performance 
of English opera at the Grand Opera House, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., the tenor, Signor Guille, who 
had previously demanded his salary every 
night before singing, struck at the close ef the 
second act as his pay was not forthcoming as 
promised, and in consequence the performance 
was brought to a close, and the audience was 
dismissed. 


Mr. Frederic W. Root has concluded his 
private teaching for the season. He is engaged 
to give addresses at the Music Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation meeting at Jacksonville the last of this 
month, and at Chester, IIll., and Lafayette, 
Ind., in July. During the last part of July he 
will conduct the voice and harmony deypart- 
ment of the Normal Music School at Silver 
Lake, New York State. 
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MUSIC IN BOSTON. 
BosTon, June 15, 1891. 

When Elijah sent the little boy to ‘look 
toward the sea,” and questioned the youngster 
regarding the expected shower, the latter re- 
sponded on very high notes (according to Men- 
delssohn), ‘* There is nothing !” I am quite in 
sympathy with that Hebrew child, for the same 
remark may apply to concerts in Boston during 
the leafy month of June. Yet there is one ex- 
ception—the popular concerts at Music Hall. 
These are given by an orchestra which is prac- 
tically the same as our symphony orchestra, 
and is under the management of Mr. C. A. 
Ellis, of that organization. They form a light 
and dainty dessert to the heavy, tonal banquet 











which we have had during the season. These 
concerts, which take place every night, except 
Sundays, mingle light refreshments with light 
music, and the compound is evidently an agree- 
able one to the public, for the hall is crowded 
every night. There are two conductors, both 
new, and both members of the symphony or- 
chestra—Messrs. Adamowski and Gruenberg. 
It was an admirable stroke of policy to engage 
the former, for Timothee Adamowski is quite 
a social lion here, and the fact that he leads 
the orchestra is always sure to draw out a 
crowd of society people, quite a desideratum 
in such concerts where it is desired to have 
everything Bohemian and nothing vulgar. Mr. 
Gruenberg, too, is a thorough musician, and 
many of his own compositions are played under 
his own leadership. The very fact that such 
concerts take place, with smoking and drinking 
permitted as accessories, shows that Boston is 
gradually liberating itself from its narrow lines, 
and accepting European customs as not only 
permissible but beneficial. 

Outside of these concerts the only musical 
events that have occurred have taken place at 
the New England Conservatory of Music, where 
the end of the chamber concerts was reached 
only last Thursday, on which occasion a superb 
program, including Schumann’s Piano Quin- 
tette, Op. 44, was given. The students are 
admitted free to these concerts, and one can 
readily imagine what a factor they form in the 
musical atmosphere of the institution. Next 
week the Commencement exercises are to take 
place there, and these will form the last musical 
theme of the season of 1890-91. 

There is nothing’ else to write about except 
the heat, and if I were to write my views on 
that topic I fear that my remarks would not be 
fit for publication. PROTEUS, 








THE NEW VOCAL METHOD. 


It is always interesting to note the reception 
of a new work, especially one upon the voice. 
Mr. Frederic W. Root is receiving from the 
press, and from prominent musicians of the 
country, many highly commendatory notices of 
the ‘*New Course inVoice Culture and Singing.” 

The Chicago Herald says: 

**It should be in every school where singing 
is taught.” 

The Chicago /nter-Ocean says that 

“It appears to be broad and comprehensive 
in its sphere, simple in its adaptability, and 
practical in utility.” 

The Zvening Post says: 

“It is a work that, without indulging in 
humor or exaggeration, may be said to fill a 
long-felt want. It is one of the most complete 
treatises of its kind extant, covering a wide 
scope of topics in a thorough manner. In fine, 
it is a valuable aid to every one engaged in the 
training and development of the voice.” 

The Presto says: 

‘* The work is an exhaustive one, and while 
it contains no meretricious or grandiose ‘ new’ 
ideas or theories, it has much that is known to 
many teachers, but which appears for the first 
time in print. For this alone would its author 
be deserving of commendation. The author 
of the book, Mr, Frederic W. Root, is a vocal 
teacher of great reputation and of long expe- 
rience. His knowledge of the needs of pupil 
and teacher has taken tangible shape in the 
work now before us, and for which we predict 
a large sale.” 

The Zcho says, in a review of this work : 

‘*It is now beyond question or doubt that 
correct and effectual vocal training can be 
given to pupils in large classes, and be made 
intensely interesting, and in this new book 
such a method of instruction is made so plain 
and systematic that teachers and pupils can at 
once grasp the plan of the author and be suc- 
cessful in its use.” 
























































































The review of the /ndicator was published in 
these columns last month, 

Mr. E. M. Bowman, President of the Amer- 
can College of Musicians, writes, acknowledg- 
ing the book and promising to examine it 
closely and give a careful opinion of it. He 
says, ‘I have already had a cursory glance at it 
and have been much interested in it. It strikes 
me that you have done a good thing.” 

Mr, Wilson G. Smith, the celebrated com- 
poser and teacher, of Cleveland, writes: ‘* You 
have thoroughly canvassed a department in 
voice training long neglected, and one of vital 
importance to those interested, and have made 
a decided success. I shall make use of your 
excellent book in my teaching, and heartily 
recommend the same course to my professional 
confreres.”” 

Mr. Arthur Foote, of Boston, writes: ‘* You 
were right in supposing that it would interest 
me very much, for I think that we piano play- 
ers should try to keep more in touch outside of 
our special work than we are apt to do.” 

Mr. J. C. Fillmore, of the Milwaukee School 
of Music, writes: ‘It strikes me as unusually 
replete with common sense; and, after all, 
nothing will take the place of that. Amidst a 
cloud of windy words raised in a conflict of 
opinions among vocal teachers, it is a comfort 
to find one man’s talk clear, plain, positive and 
intelligible, as yours seems to be.”’ 

Mr. Frederick H. Pease, of the State Nor- 
mal School and Musical Conservatory, of Ypsi- 
lanti, writes: ‘*I have examined your new 
work upon voice culture with great interest. 
My impression is, that you have succeeded in 
systematizing this subject better than it has 
ever been done heretofore. I have been teach- 
ing voice culture in classes for many years, and 
can truly say that your excellent book proves 
that good work can be done in this way. It 
will be a real, genuine help to teachers and 
pupils, treating most thoroughly and search- 
ingly of all the important departments of voice 
culture.” 

Mr. Sumner Salter, of New York City, writes: 
**] like the plan of it very much, and think it 
will be a very useful and valuable means of dis- 
seminating practical truths concerning the 
treatment of the voice, about which there is so 
much humbuggery.” 

Mr. R, A. Heritage, of the Valparaiso Con- 
servatory, writes that he will give the work a 
careful test, and that his hasty opinion is, that 
**it is a work that is much needed.” 

Miss Maggie R. Martin, of the Young Ladies’ 
Institute, St. Joseph, Mo., writes: “I have 
examined your new work on voice culture, and 
have adopted its use in my private and chorus 
classes. I find it very satisfactory, and am 
greatly pleased, not only with the good prog- 
ress of my pupils, but also the interest which 
they themseives manifest. I have never before 
seen a work in which the difficulties are so care- 
fully graded, and I think it most admirably 
adapted to all grades of advancement.” 





A PIANO WITH EACH FLAT. 








The proprietors of flat-houses have been 
offering all sorts of conveniences with their 
apartments to attract house-hunters for the last 
two years, until now a woman will not look at 
a six-room flat that is not steam-heated, lighted 
with electricity, possessed of a gas range and 
a patent refrigerator, decorated in high-art 
tints, and adorned with lace window-curtains. 
Consequently, nearly every landlord in town is 
offering all these inducements, and there has 
been much gray matter wasted in looking up 
other attractions. 

A young Napoleon in flat architecture, who 
has just completed a fine-looking row of build- 
ings on the west side in Harlem, has found 
this attraction, and his apartments are going 
off like the proverbial hot cakes. He has built 
in the wall of every parlor a good, strong, up- 





right piano, just as other landlords build hat- 
racks in the hall and china-closets in the 
dining-room, Every woman who goes around 
to take a look at the apartments jumps for the 
piano the moment she gets into the front room, 
and after she has run her fingers up and down 
the keys and has given the dear old excuse of 
lack of practice to the janitor for her bad 
playing, she says, ‘‘I’ll take this flat.” 

And take it she does, although her husband 
complains that the house is five blocks too far 
away from the elevated station, and vows that 
the rent is ten dollars more than he will ever 
consent to pay. It is rumored that the lessees 
of piano flats have hired a combination music- 
teacher so that they may learn the ‘* Maiden’s 
Prayer”? and “Annie Rooney” altogether, 
and then in the coming summer evenings they 
will play these. gems on forty-eight pianos at 
the same time. They will be obliging enough 
to leave all the windows wide open, and so the 
park commissioners will be spared the expense 
of hiring 2 brass band to provide music in 
Mount Morris Park for the inhabitants of 
Harlem. 





; 
O. M. T. A. 

We are sorry not to be able to present the 
official program of the Ohio Music Teachers’ 
Association in this Visitror. As far as the 
association is concerned the order of exercises 
will be of the same general character as here- 
tofore, and will consist of essays, discussions 
and concerts. 

The program of the city musicians acting as 
an entertainment committee will consist of a 
reception to the visiting delegates on July Ist; 
and at other times, to be arranged, a visit to 
the Art Museum, the Zoo, and other places of 
interest. The John Church Co. have tendered 
the association a steamboat ride on the river, 
and throughout the whole session everything 
will be done by the city musicians to make it 
pleasant for the members of the association. 

The meetings will be held in the Lyceum and 
Odeon, the use of both of which have been 
kindly offered to the association by Mr. Neff, 
president of the College of Music. 

As before announced, the days of meeting will 
be July ist, 2d, and 3d. 

A large reception and press committee has 
been appointed, but it is hoped that all the 
city musicians will be present to extend cor- 
dial greetings to the visiting friends, and to 
assist in entertaining them. 

We will publish a report of the meetings in 
our next paper. 
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FOUR-LEAVED CLOVERS. 


I know a place where the sun is like gold, 
And cherry-blooms burst like snow, 

And down underneath is the loveliest nook, 
Where the four-leaved clovers grow 


One leaf is for Hope, and one is for Faith, 
And one is for Love, you know 

And God put another one in for luck, 
If you search, you will find where they grow 


But you must have hope, and you must have faith 
You muat love and be strong—and so, 


If you work, if you wait, you will find the place 
Where the four-leaved clovers grow. 


“Musical Mopper. 


Sound doctrine—a music lesson. 





Sharps—Just the trouble—I have.— ight. 


A man never wants to be an angel until he 
has failed in about everything else. 


If you want to flatter a man, tell him he 
can’t be flattered.— Philadelphia Times. 


In the Music Store—pretty girl to clerk: 
‘*Have you ‘Dreams.’” C, to p. g.: ‘ Yes 
ma’am, the very worst kind.” 





| 
| 
| 
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Sum folks az they gro’ older gro’ wiser, but 
most folks simply gro’ stubborner,—/osh Auill- 
ings. 


Seeing how fleeting time is proverbially 
known to be, the orchestra leader deserves 
some credit for ‘‘ keeping ”’ it. 


A country editor closes his financial review 
with the remark: ‘* Money is close, but not 
quite close enough to reach.” 


She: ‘* All poets seem to be fond of the sun- 
set.” He: ‘*Yes. It tells them that they 
have no more meals to buy for that day.’ 


Music Teacher: ‘* How many kinds of time 
are there?” Boy: **Two.’”? Teacher: ‘* What 
are they ?”’ Boy: “ Day time and night time.”’ 


A cat has nine lives, and spends them all in 
vocal culture, practicing mostly at night. 
Hence Longfellow’s poem, *‘ Voices of Night.”’ 


** How did you begin life?” the young man 
asked the great man. ‘‘I didn’t begin it,” 
truthfully replied the great man. “It was 
here when I got here.”’ 


You can sometimes remove the soreness from 
a sprain or a wrench with a porous plaster, but 
you can’t remove a porous plaster with a 
wrench.—Serkshtre News. 

Mr. Brown: ‘‘I declare! 
canary sing! 
body begins to play on the piano that bird be- 
gins to chatter."’ Mrs. White: ‘ Yes; one 
would almost think the bird to be human.” 


Just hear that 
It’s always so; every time any- 


PHE ADVANTAGES OF CIVILIZATION. —** Did 
you find Ethel yet, Bridget?” B.: **1 did, 
ma’am. She was on the chair in her father’s 
study, ringing the telephone-bell like mad, and 
asking ‘Central’ for heaven so she could say 
her prayers.” , 


The Spokesman; ‘ Ladies and gentlemen, 


the next number on the program is a vocal 
solo by Mr. Brown, who will sing ‘I Fear No 
Foe’ accompanied by Mrs. Brown.”” An Au- 


ditor: ** Brown evidently married for self-pro- 
tection.” 


Dapper : 
that ever impressed itself on your experience ? 
Snapper: ‘* Well, by all odds, the worst lie I 
ever heard was the one your quartette per- 
petrated last night when they came around to 
the house and sang ‘ There’s Music in the 


=" 


** What is the greatest lie, Snapper, 


” 


Cheerful Editor: ‘If you could shorten your 
poem a little!” ‘* Why, there were sixteen 
verses when I first wrote it, and now there are 
only three.”” ‘* Exactly! Now, with a little 
more effort, perhaps you can do aw ay with 
those three, and then we shall be all right.” 
Fliegende Blatter. 


Uncle Wayback (at metropolitan concert 
**T can’t make head or tail out of that tune the 
fiddlers is playin’.” City Niece (whispering 
‘*It’s a symphony.”’ ‘It don’t seem funny a 
bit. Who wrote it?” “ Beethoven.” “ Who's 
he?” “A great German composer, uncle.” 
**Oh! no wonder I can’t understand it. But 
considering the price they charge for tickets I 
think they might play it in English.” 


Mr. Younghusband (who has been out ina 
hurry to get theater tickets): ‘* Here you are! 
I could not get seats at the Frivolity, but have 
secured capital places at the Jollity!’’ Mrs. 
Younghusband: “The Jollity? Oh, how 
thoughtless of you, Edward! Don’t you 
know that the seats are crimson there? Why, 
they would simply ‘kill’ our dresses! You 
must really go back and change the tickets for 
some other theater where the seats are of more 
becoming color.” 
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“THE BATTLE-CRY OF FREEDOM.” 


The noblest song—best known and most 
sung since the world began—was born of a 
condition and not of a period. 
utterance of a furious loyalty, the expression 
of a defiant and indomitable devotion to 
home and country. It constituted a declara- 
tion—not of war but of determined resistance; 
it was the protest of a strong, dauntless, and 
very human heart against the assassination of 
liberty under the lead of rebellion. 

It meant something in those days of action 
and of events when one man exclaimed and a 
million shouted reply: ** We’ll rally ’round the 
flag.’’ It meant devotion. It meant defiance. 
It meant conflict. It meant victory through 
blood. And it meant the achievement of so 
many things great and glorious as no man has 
time to name or number. 

Dr. Root, who stands in the middle between 
patriotic arrogance and Christian gentleness, 
with a hand in the hand of each, has, by his 
songs of war, become the apostle of freedom to 
the lovers of liberty throughout the land; and 
by his songs of home and peace, the exponent 
and exemplar of the homely joys and pastimes 
of the innocent and the poor—a character as 
formidable in its strength as winning in its 
gentleness. And so it comes again about that 
the strongest is the gentlest, the tenderest the 
bravest.— From a letter by Jules Lumbard, who 
first sang the *‘ Battle-Cry.” 


- me 


THE FLAPPING OF A FLY’S WING. 

Sir John Lubbock says: ‘* The slow flapping 
of a butterfly’s wing produces no sound, but 
when the movements are rapid a noise is pro- 
duced which increases in shrillness with the 
number of vibrations. Thus the housefly, 
which produces the sound F, vibrates its wings 
21,120 times a minute, or 335 times a second; 
and the bee, which makes a sound of A, as 
many as 26,400 times, or 440 times in asecond, 
On the contrary, a tired bee hums on E, and, 
therefore, according to theory, vibrates its 
wings only 330 times ina second. Marcy, the 
naturalist, after many attempts, has succeeded 
by a delicate mechanism in confirming these 
numbers graphically. He fixed a fly so that 
the tip of the wing just touched a cylinder, 
which was moved by clockwork. Each stroke 
of the wing caused a mark, of course very 
slight, but still very perceptible, and thus 
showed that they were actually 330 strokes in 
almost exactly with the 
from the note 





a second, agreeing 
number of vibrations inferred 
produced, 
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HIS TEETH SLIPPED OUT. 

This, from the Zvening Post, of Chicago, is 
just as good as though it had really happened 

and perhaps it did happen, anyhow, says 
the /ndicator. 

Out in one of the suburban towns the other 
evening a local aggregation of talent gave a 
pretentious musical entertainment. All the 


It was the | 


| opened his mouth. To the surprise of every- 
| body there was a pause. 

‘* He’s getting a good ready,” explained the 
young lady, under her breath. 

The accompanist looked pained, and casta 
reproachful glance at the soloist. Then he 
struck the chord again. Mr, Blank stood there, 
his mouth still open as far as the law allowed. 
But no sound came from the depths. The au- 
dience began to feel wiggly from sympathy and 
astonishment. What, Mr. Blank, the best bass 
singer in the town struck dumb! The accom- 
panist struck the chord a third time. Mr. Blank 
shook his head despairingly. Then he put his 
hand in his mouth, drew out a complete set of 
teeth and put them back again. 

‘They were stuck in my throat,” he said. 
“ Now, Mr. Accompanist, if you please.” 





A FRENCH FALSEHOOD. 


The cruel libels printed in the French news- 
papers against Miss Van Zandt have been 
promptly met by an official denial. The denial 
takes the form of a certificate from the Russian 
Minister of the Interior. By order of the 
Prefect of St. Petersburg, an inquiry was held 
** Into the truth of the news published from St. 
Petersburg in the Parisian journals concerning 
Miss Van Zandt, on the stage of the Petit 
Théatre, during the representation of the opera 
‘*Mignon.”” The Prefect says, ‘‘(1.) Mdlle. 
Van Zandt did not sing the air from ‘Lakme’ 
during the performance of ‘Mignon’; (2.) 
Mdlle. Van Zandt did not fall, and was pot 
wounded against the prompter’s box; (3.) the 
performance went on from the beginning to the 
end in its usual order, without provoking any 
perturbation of the public tranquillity, and 
without scandal; (4.) for the public did not 
insist upon the lowering of the curtain, but, on 
the contrary, they expressed their approbation 
of the artist by applauding Mdlle. Van Zandt 
during and after the performance.” This 
certificate is signed by Wendorff, Commissary 
of Police, and the correctness of the translation 
has been duly sworn to. Perhaps, after this 
very straightforward dementi, French journal- 
ists will cease from attacking a woman, even 
though she may be an American subject. They 
can perform a less harmful—if not, perhaps, 
a more useful—office in re-iterating superlatives 

” 


anent the musical *‘ Gloire de France, . 


POOR PAY FOR SINGERS. 








A prominent music teacher is authority for 
these facts: There are no less than 2,000 singers 


| employed inthe choirs of wealthy churches of 


New York who receive but one dollar a week 
for their services, About 1,000 are paid two 
dollars, and less than 200 receive four dollars 
a Sunday, This means attendance at morning 


| and evening prayers, at least one rehearsal a 


. 


townsfolk were present, either as participants | 


or spectators. 
gentleman well known in business circles in 
Chicago, has an especially good bass voice, and 
when the program showed that his turn for a 
solo was approaching, the audience began to 
fidget with impatience, Presently the time ar- 
rived, 
moment a pin could have been heard to drop. 


One of the soloists, who is a | 


A hush fell over the house, and for a | 


Then the accompanist began the prelude to the | 


solo. A young lady in a front seat turned 
around and said : 

** Now you’ll have a treat. 
liest voice.” 

The prelude was finished, and the accompa- 
nist struck the opening chord of the solo. Mr, 
Blank elevated his head, filled his lungs, and 


He has the love- | 


week, and occasional work at the sociable or 
reunion, for which the chorister receives a 
plate of salad and a biscuit or a saucer of ice 
cream and a lady finger. There is a great 
deal of money in religion, but it does not 
appear from the above facts that the choir 
has a very large share of it. Mlle, de Vere, 
the Patti of church choirs, gets $100 a Sunday, 
which is unprecedented in the church world of 
music. 


PIANO-POUNDING JUSTIFIED. 





Three gentlemen, who met by chance in a 








THE MUSICAL VISITOR. 








lieve pounding the piano the way she does, is 
music.” 

“Oh, well,” said C in utter seriousness, 
‘** those pieces composed by the old masters are 
all called ‘operas.’ Opera comes from opus, a 
word meaning work, and of course if the music 
is played correctly it has to be played that way,” 

There was a dead silence, and A and B being 
overawed, had nothing more to say on the sub- 
ject. This satisfactorily explains matters, and 
any pianist who wants to succeed can regulate 
the standard of success by the amount of 
“work” that can be put into the “ perform- 
ance.” 





Let all who sing remember how high and 
holy is their mission, Pure hearts and pure 
voices are sources of redemption to many a 
blasted and ruined life. ‘ Rock of ages, cleft 
for me, Let me hide myself in thee ”’—how the 
lines melt to the tenderness of the Infinite 
Love! Wedded to appropriate melody, and 
sung by him whose soul is filled with a joyous 
sense of the Divine Presence in forgiveness, 
these words become the hallowed prayer of a 
worshipful people. So with hundreds of the 
grand old hymns of the Church, When we put 
religion into music, either of instruments or of 
voices, and make the power of melody the 
power of the Holy Spirit in character, music 
rises to the measure of the old Hebrew con- 
ception of its place in the house of God, and 
becomes as the very breathing of that Har- 
mony whose presence all space doth inhabit. 
The power of music in Christian worship is 
yet but a promise. Let the tides of religion in 
choir and congregation the deeper flow, and 
the sham of music, that sings the words without 
a sympathetic soul, will disappear forever, only 
to unveil the unutterable depths of a melody 
whose every tone is the master-tone of God, 








A RECENT ADAPTATION.—A boy attending 
one of our public schools came home the other 
day humming a school song, said Commissioner 
Allen, The tune attracted the father’s atten- 
tion, and he asked him to sing the song. The 
boy did so, It was a rollicking sailor song 
and in the chorus keeping time with the tap of 
the parent’s boot, the boy sang: ** We'll fill 
our bowls and eat the toast i 

At this point the father stopped him and 
asked where he had learned the song. The 
boy replied that he had learned it at school. 
**l once knew that song,” said the father, 
but I never knew it ran, ‘We'll fill our 
bowls and eat the toas'.’” ‘It isn’t printed 
that way,”’ said the boy, ‘* but our teacher said 
she never heard of anybody’s drinking toast, so 
she made us scratch out ‘ drink ’ and sing * eat.’”’ 

~Utica Observer, 








- 

The following little story is told us of Senor 
Sarasate, and we repeat it with all due reserve 
for the benefit of sensational news-hunters. The 
scene is in Greece, where the great virtuoso 
was touring. He fell into the hands of some 
brigands, who demanded a heavy ransom, 
Sarasate had his beloved Stradivarius with him, 
He took it out of his case, and having bowed 
several times before his audience, played like 
he alone can play! The brigands were enrap- 
tured and loudly demanded a second piece, 
after having first relieved the Senor of all his 
valuables which they could lay their hands on, 
They then told him that they would leave him 
his violin and spare his life—in their estimation, 
quite a sufficient concession, Yes, in their 


| enthusiasm, they even went further than that; 


street-car the other day, were discussing the | 


merits of a concert in which a brag lady pianist 
had been the principal performer. A and B 
didn’t like her playing, but C, who aspired to 
more than the ordinary culture, maintained 


that it was of too high an order for the com- | 


mon people to appreciate. 
‘* That may be,” replied B, “ but I don’t be- 


the brave brigands actually accompanied the 
artist, so that he should not again fall the 
victim of other gentlemen of their profession, 
to the nearest town where they were sure that 
he would be amongst honest citizens, The 
Neue Mustkzeitung commenting on this story, 
says that it must be the invention of a Yankee 


| impresario desirous of giving virtuoso some 


interesting coloring. 
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Rev. J. H. GILMORE, 
Soprano Solo, Andante. 
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To the Rev. J. P. Sprowls, Waynesburg, Pa. 
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NEW COMPOSITIONS 


— BY — 


WM. H. SHERWOOD. 


We have just issued the following beautiful Piano | 
Pieces by this distinguished Pianist, Composer and | 
Teacher. Other pieces are in course of preparation, | 
notably some Piano Duets, which will shortly ap- 
pear. 

PIANO SOLOS, 


Buy a Broom, Op. 14, No. 1, Price, 40¢ 

Ethelinda, Op. 14, No. 2, - 66 40¢ 

Exhilaration, Op. 14, No. 3, - “  5O0e 

A Caudle Lecture, Op. 14, No.4. - “  40e 

Christmas Dance, Op. 14, No. 4, 40¢ 
PIANO DUET. 

Christmas Dance, -_ - - Price, $1.00 


It isa sheer waste of words to speak, of the merits 
of Mr. Sherwood and his compositions. Teachers | 
ard others will find these pieces of great value. 





PUBLISHED 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati. | 


WACNER ALBUM. 


A New Collection of Original Compositions, 
By RICHARD WAGNER, 


And choice selections from his works, arranged by 
the Best Masters. 


Edited by J. O. von Prochazka. 
print. 


BY 


size. Lithograph Price 


65 cts per copy. 


Full sheet music 


PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO. CINCINNATI, 0. 


3wrew Sacred Cantata. 


JACOB and ESAU. 


A CANTATA FOR ADULTS. 


Words by A. J. Foxwell. 
F. Root, 


Music by Geo. 


In Two Parts—Part 1.—The Promise. 
Part 2.—The Fulfillment. 

This cantata requires a Reader in addition to the 
chorus. Though intended mostly for adults, there 
are parts for the children of the Sunday school. 

It is eminently practical, every number being 
melodious and pleasing, and yet above the ordinary 
cantata in style and treatment. Price 50 cts. 


Published by The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati | 


-PADEREWSKI. 


The Paderewski Concert Album, a collec- 
tion selected from the concert repertoire of the great 
Russian pianoforte virtuoso. 


Edited by J. O. v. Prochazka. 


Besides the compositions of Paderewski, this vol- 
ume includes compositions by D’ Albert, Huber, Bi 
zet, Liszt, Dreyshock, Karganoff. 

Full sheet music size. Lithograph print. 


PRICE 65c. 
Published by The JOHN CHURCH C0., Cincinnati. | 


Organ Mosaics 


A Practical Collection of Music for the 


Reed or Pipe Organ, 
Selected and Arranged from 
STANDARD and CLASSIC COMPOSERS. 
By J. R. MURRAY, 


Author of “ Murray’s Method for the Organ.”’ ‘100 | 
Organ Voluntaries,”’ ete.,ete. Price $1.00. | 


Published by The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati 





} they buy. 


| paper, handsomely bound in cloth. 


THE MUSICAL VISITOR. 


al Analysis 


A system designed to cultivate the art of analyzing | 
Compiled from the works of the Best Composers 
and understanding of the works of the great | 


and criticising, and to assist in the performance 


composers of different epochs. 


By A. J. GOODRICH, 


Author of ** The Language of Music,” “‘ The Art of 
Song,’ “The Mysteries of Music,"’ etc., etc. 
We have enthusiastic testimonials of the book from 
the following well-known musicians who endorse 

and use the book in their work. 

EUGEN D’ALBERT, WM. H. SHERWOOD 
CLARENCE EDDY, 8. B. MILLS, 
DUDLEY BUCK, EMIL LIEBLING, 

W. C, E, SEEBOECK, 

8. G. PRATT, L. G. GOTTSCHALK, 

A. HYLLESTED, D. M. LEVETT 
Endorsed and strongly recommended as a valuable 
work by THE NEW YORK TRIBUNE, PUBLIC 
OPINION, and all the prominent papers and crit 

ics. 
Elegantly printed from large, new type, on the best 


Price, $2.00. 
PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH CoO. 
CINCINNATI, O. 


THE 





MISSIONARY TRIUMPH 


Containing Songs Suitable for 


ALL MISSIONARY WORK, 


By S. M. BROWN & J. M. HUNT. 


This book is the only one of its kind. It has three 
departments: Home Missions, Foreign Missions, 
and Miscellaneous Mission Songs. The words and 
music, mostly new, are helpful and inspiring, and 
itis believed that the ‘“‘ Missionary Triumph” will 
be welcomed and used by all interested in Mission 
Work. Price 35 cents 

PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
Cincinnati, O. 


AN IDEAL EDITION. 


We beg to announce to Teachers, and all who are 
interested in Music, that we have begun the issue of 
a new series of Vocal and Instrumental Composi 
tions of all grades, under the general title of 


The American Artists’ 
Edition. 


The Instrumental Fane one of this edition are all care 
I 


fully revised and fingered after the theories of Kul 
lak and Tausig, by 


J. O. v. PROCHAZKA, 


A pupil of these celebrated masters, and a musician 





| of twenty-five years’ experience. 


We invite the careful attention of all musicians 
to the clearness of type, quality of paper and general 
mechanical excellence of ‘‘The American Artists’ 
Edition,’’ these requisites being but too frequently 
overlooked under the very mistaken idea that musi 
cians care but little for the appearance of the music 
An effort has been made (and we feel | 
with success) to have all translations of songs purely 
singable, and uone but compositions of an artistic | 


character have been or will be issued in this Edition. 


‘The American Artists’ Edition’’ includes not | 


| only the works of our best American and modern | 


Foreign composers, but also the latest and most cor- 
rectly fingered and revised editions of the standard 
works of the old masters. 

Particular attention will be given to making an | 
edition of the works of Wagner that can be used to 


| advantage by students as well as artists. 


Complete Lists of Sheet Music and Music 
Books Furnished Freeon Application, 


PUBLISHED BY | 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati. | 


4-Hond ALBUM 


A SUPERB COLLECTION OF 


PIANOFORTE DUET CEMS. 


Edited by J. O. von PROCHAZKA. 
Full sheet music size. Lithograph print. 
Price 65 cts per copy. 
PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO. 


112 pp. 


‘A NEW COMIC OPERETTA. 


“The Frog who Would,” 


THE MOISTERSINGER FROM NEAR-A-BOG. 


A SHORT BURLESQUE. 


Written by Elizabeth Beaman and Adele F. 
Surrey. Composed by F. D. Jamison. 
A 


MOST amusing operetta, full of wit and melody 
The voices required are a Baritone, Bass, So- 
prano, Mezzo-Soprano, and two Contraltos. The 
costumes can be easily prepared, and full directions 
and descriptions are given. 
moderate difficulty. 


The music is of but 
The operetta was produced in Cincinnati from 


| manuscript, and its success was so great as to de- 


mand its publication. Itis now in course of prepa- 
ration by a number of organizations. 


Price, $1.00, 
PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
Cincinnati, O. 


ON A NEW PLAN! 
SUDDs’ 


Urgay Voluntaries 


—FOR— 


PIPE of REED ORGAN. 


In compiling this book the author decided to give 


| the “‘old masters’’ and ‘‘old favorites’’ a much 


needed rest, and we have as a result a book of valu- 
able organ pieces entirely new and good as new. 
Purchasers of this book will not be again buying 
what they already possess in a dozen other publica- 
tions. 

Part I includes, chiefly, slow movements, suita- 
ble for Service Preludes and Offertoires. Part [1 
consists of Postludes, Marches, Minuets, Gavottes, 
ete., suitable for concluding Voluntaries, together 
with music of a more festal and secular character. 

Much care has been taken to exclude what is 
known as‘‘ dry’’ music, however scholarly (to which 
the average Congregation seems to listen, when un- 
avoidable, as so much punishment), and at the same 
time include nothing but what is sufficiently musi- 
cian-like to interest musically cultured people. It 
has been pronounced by experienced Organists to be 


BEST ORCAN BOOK. 
Price, $1.50. 


PUBLISHED BY 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati. 


IOLIN STRINGS unequaled for Durahil- 
ity, for Trueness and for Tone. Will be 


| sent, post free, upon receipt of 15 cents. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
Cincinnati, O. 


















AMERICAN ARTISTS’ EDITION, The John Church Co. 
ALBUM VOL. 1 and VOL. 2. 


rated by J.0. von Procnasxa. FAMOUS “* MEYER ¥ FLUTES 


Price 65 cents each. 
FROM HANOVER, GERMANY. 


We bave just published the above fine collections 
CATALOGUES 


of artistic compositions by the old masters and the 
best modern com; rs. These books, like our 
* Mosaics’ and ‘‘ Classics,”” are printed from large, 
engraved plates, by the lithograph process. Valua- 
ble to teachers, professionals, and amateurs. 

any address on application. 


Published by The JOHN CHURCH 00., Cincinnati THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati. 


ROOT & SONS MUSIC Co. 


IMPORTERS, PUBLISHERS & DEALERS IN 


SHEET MUSIC AND MUSIC BOOKS 


OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS. 


N. B.—We are representatives of THE JOHN CHURCH CO. for the Northwest, and 
have at all times a complete stock of their Sheet Music and Book Publications. 


WESTERN FACTORS FOR 


EVERETT PIANOS, 
HARVARD PIANOS. 


WABASH AVE. & ADAMS ST., CHICAGO. 


UNESSECELLED IT 
POWER AND SINGING QUALITY OF TONE, 





PRECISION AND DELICACY OF TOUCH, 





AND EVERY QUALITY REQUISITE IN A 
FIRST-CLASS PIANO. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CoO., 


GENERAL FACTORS, 
No. 74 W. Fourth St., CINCINNATI, O. 





of SHEET MUSIC and MUSIC BOOKS sent free to | 
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Recent Music. 


| A-series of Books containing Classic, Choice, 
and Popular Gems. 


Song Classics: 2 Vols. 


Vol. 1, 47 songs; Vol. 2, 36 songs. Superb books 
(In ordering, state which volume 


Piano Classics: (2 Vols 


Vol. 1, 44 pieces; Vol. 2, 31 pieces. Large books 
(In ordering, state which volume 


Classical Pianist: 


42 choice classics. The music is not very diffi 
cult, but will charm an artistic taste 


Popular Song Collection : 
36 songs. Refined popular songs, suitable for the 
average voice. 


Classic 4-hand Collection ; 


19 pieces. Large sheet-music size, printed from 
engraved plates 


Choice Sacred Solos for Low Voice: 


For contra)to, baritone, and bass 


Choice Sacred Solos: 


39 songs, for soprano, mezzo-soprano, and tenor 


Price $1.00 each volume. Mailed postpaid. 


CHURCH FESTIVALS 


Church Precentors, Choir Leaders, and Sunday 
school Superintendents are invited to write us of 
their wants for all 


FESTIVAL MUSIC. 


Our full stock of Soloand Chorus Music is adapted 
to satisfy every possible want, and we will take 
pleasure in fully answering all inquiries 

We send, without charge, a detailed catalogue of 
suitable music for every church occasion 

An unequaled stock of Sheet Music and Music 
Books of every description enables us to cover the 
entire field of Vocal or Instrumental Church Music 

The United States mail facilities are so developed 
that we can deliver music at any one’s door without 
extra cost. 


Vacation Songs. 


COLLECE SONACS. 
New edition, with many new songs. Paper, 50c 
cloth gilt, $1.00 
COLLECE SONCS FOR CIRLS. 
Handsome title in colors. 120 pages. Heavy pa 
per, $1.00 
JUBILEE AND PLANTATION SONCS, 
An unrivaled collection of “before de war” 
songs, as sung at Hampton and Fisk Universities 
Paper, 30c. 
MINSTREL SONCS. | 
Old-time plantation melodies in new dress. Over 
100 wonderfully pathetic songs. Heavy paper, 
$1.00; boards, $1.25; cloth gilt, $2.00 
({COLLECE SONCS FOR CUITAR. 
‘COLLECE SONCS FOR BANJO. 
Paper, $1.00; cloth, $1.50. 
2 volumes of College Songs, arranged with brill 
iant, effective accompaniments. 
Any book mailed free on receipt of price 
Send postal card for full Catalogue of War, Uni 
versity, Students’, Barnabee, and Father Kemp and 
Merry-Making Song Books. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 


Cc. H. DITSON & CO., J. E. DITSON & CO., 
867 Broadway, N. Y 1228 Chestnut St., Phila 
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